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MAL-A-FEMINA. 


“Crossing, by meansof asmal] wooden bridge, 
a rivulet which divides the road, our guide,a 
clever, intelligent man, was observed to cross 
himself most devoutly; and, supposing that 
something of local tradition, was attached to 
the spot, we demanded of him his reason for so 
significant a gesture. ‘*This little bridge, sir,” 
said he, ‘“‘which we are now crossing, is called 
by the country people, Wal-a-femina, and with 
good reason; for it was once covered with the 
blood of as fair a girl as the sun ever shone up- 
on.” Atthis intimation, our whole party ex- 
pressed a wish to hear the history of an event 
apparently of so tragic a nature; and as our 
guide was not unwilling togratify our curiosity, 
we disposed on and about the bridge, to listen to 
his recital. } 

‘It was a pleasant evening in August; the sun | 
had lost the intensity of its heat, the breeze was| 
ruffling the foliage of the surrounding wood, and 
the rivulet was murmuring gently along beneath 
us. Leaning against an acacia tree, at the foot 
of the bridge, stood our guide, a tall, sun-burnt 
Calabrian; he was elad in the dross of a royal! 


forester; and the melancholy expression of his 


bronzed features, arising from the recollection of 
the events he was about to relate, lent an inter- 
est to the scene which we shall not soon forget. 
We were disposed, as I said, in various attitudes 
around him. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said he, “I ought to know 
it well. You see yonder spot’’—{pointing to a 
little dell at a short distance)—‘it was there, 
eleven years ago last feast of St. Barnabas, that 
I found them, and a terrible sight it was tocome 
upon so suddenly! and from thence, to this very 
bridge on which you now stand, was all coy ered | 
with blood’’—{the eye instinctively followed the 
direction of his hand)—*but, however, I will be- 
gin at the beginning, and then you will under- 
At the litle town of Altavil- 
la, which perhaps you may know—it is built on 


stand me better. 


the side of a mountain not far off here, towards 
the east—there lived, at the time of which I 
am speaking, the family of a Neapolitan gentle- 
man, of very good estate, and descended: from 
the counts of Montefalcone. The old gentle- 
man had a son about three and twenty years of 
age, and a daughter of only sixteen. He wasa 
very good old man, uncommonly fond of his 
daughter and estate—only as proud as Lucifer, of 


But those were happy days, and few enough she presented a dreadful scene of commotion. Im- 
had of them. ||mediately the flight of his daughter was made 
“Jt so happened, that one of the inmates of known to him, the old noble became roused to 
the mansion was a young man, an orphan, who fury. A messenger was despatched to Naples for 
had been brought up from childhood by the old||his son, and the police of the city were placed in 
gentleman, and educated for some profession or|/4ctive search after the fugitives, who, it was sup- 
appointment worthy of his early and promising |/posed, had taken refuge within its walls. The 
talents; but noone knew who he was. He was as|/$00 lost no time in attending the summons of his 
handsome and clever a youth as any in the coun-| father, and, although less furious than the latter, 
try; and no one knew better how to pulla trigger, itcould be easily seen by his pale cheek and 
or tackle a wild boar single-handed. Well, |/sternly compressed features, that deadly revenge 
these young people were unfortunately throwna had taken possession of his heart. The strict- 
great deal together; for the son was a wild ex- est.search was made in Naples, but in vain; and 
travagant young man, and passed most of his|,the brother, fancying their hiding place might be 
time in Naples, and the old gentleman was ab-||"©@rer than was supposed, placed spies in every 
sorbed in books and politics; it was therefore no} direction, with a promise ofa large reward for 
wonder that a romantic passion should spring up| their discovery. 
between them, for the beauty and amiableness of|| “ Meanwhile the monk, who was not suspect- 
the maiden, and the generous and manly charac- ed, concealed the lovers in his hermitage, which 
ter of the youth, made them in every respect was commodious, and, without suffering them to 
worthy of each other; in fact, I never saw a | Stir abroad, brought them news of the proceed- 
finer pair, nor any in whom I took a greater in-|/'™5 from without. In this manner many days 
ry |jelapsed; the monk intending, after the first par- 
ljoxysm of rage had subsided, to confess to the old 
\\noblersan the part he had taken in the affair, 
brought about by an order from the old gentleman nad solient » aes matte young people. Am in- 
0 jnickiuabiile-+o~ icles the Deeetulen ktmevall cident, however, unhappily counteracting his good 
areer to which he had been early destined.— SN. One evening, about . = daye after 
|\the lovers had become inmates of the nermitage, 
they were seated together, conversing with the 
monk on their future prospects, when they be. 


‘<A secret understanding had existed for some 
time between them, when an explanation was 


Such a rude and abrupt dissevéring of the ties 
* years, was not to be contemplated without 
nate emotion. 





y | held the casement, which had been slight] - 
‘‘Perhaps they might never again behold each|! ) ai ; Pe sugnuly open 
; ; ; hile. eh » ietak ed to admit the air, drawn back by an unknown, 
other, and, i e meanwhile, she was ¢ > ab- ‘ . 
tt r r n 4 u - - e, e at the A9-! hand, and a broad swarthy face presented itself 
solute dispose er father. No means we is : s 
eee ae ee ee omeans Were |\to theirview. “An exclamation of joy burst from 
left them’but to fly, and trust to the forgiveness), ). _ SL SS . 
- . Se the San TT! ht the lips of the intruder, who at the same moment 
f her parer t he future. e u : on 
ee aS ee VES ey Ought tolidisappearcd. ‘The lovers instantly became alive 
have known on how frail a reed they depended te the critical positidn in which t} yam , 
‘ i Sivic uc 1iey WwW - 
for support; but youth and passion blind the sense. ced. The young man eallied fi rng ve - 
na . . 3 ne aiLIee ortn, ou 
The youth, in his ramblings amid the neighbor-) obtain no trace of the individual who they im 


mediately concluded was some spy employed for 
monk, who had left his convent, preferring the| their detection. Not a nid a. re te lost 


life of a recluse in the woods. He had frequent-||-. 
me . — ehed requent-|'The monk gave them a note to the superior of 
ly to bring the old man game, andto do him a/!',- ’ t 
: . - ng “| his convent at Sorrento, and bade them hasten 
variety of little kindnesses, which had insensi- “a f ape? 
, oe thither, where they would at all events be free 
bly stolen on his love. To the monk did the}\, . ; 
ao . ‘ |from violence. His good offices he engaged to 
youth confess their passion, and their fixed de-| ee ’ 
cormineltie! thlicidae hich Oy all ths'weed | employ in the meantime with their father, and 
*TMINAtion,; SoOilci ] , a + -! . 
i 8 y go08' visit them as occasion would permit. Affeetion- 
}ately they took their leave of their kind bene- 


ces he had ever rendered him, and by the love he |! 
bore him, to join their hands. This z Ihe . : : . 

pore him, to join their hanc This at last the factor, and with aching hearts, and a foreboding 
of peril, bent their way to Sorrento. 


old man consented to do: and likewise to inter- 
cede for them with the father. In the de&d of **Giacomoe was acquainted with every path, 
the night the young lovers stole forth, accompa-||and, by following the intricacies of the forest, 
nied by a devoted female attendant, and, before) hoped to reach their asylum before the alarm 
daylight, they reached the hermitage, where the could be given. He little considered how swift 


ing forests, had formed an acquaintance with a 


Se 














his descent. The young man was just as proud | monk bestowed on them the nuptial benediction.| were the movements of hate and revenge; and 
as his father, without half his good qualities; but |So far all was calm; but, in the delirium of love, little thought that his path, even then, wag 
the young lady was beloved by every body, for||little did they contemplate the frightful storm,| tracked by blood-hounds, who were guiding the 
her kindness and charity, and she was as beauti-| engendered by pride and contemned authority,|| fell pursuers to their prey. The man who open- 
fulas she was good. Many atime have I taken which was shortly to burst on them in all its/'ed the casement of the hermitage was indeed an 
her a wounded bird, or a young fawn that had |\horrors. 
lost its dam, and she would tend it iike a child. 


\agent of the young count, who had been attract- 
“In the morning, the house of the Neapolitan|ied thither by the sound of voices, and finding 
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who were within, flew to communicate his intel- 
ligence, and obtain his reward. 


on his return. 

** Arming himself in haste, and mounting his 
swiftest horse, the brother flew to the hermitage, 
accompanied by a desperate companion, who, f|] 
report spoke truth, oa more than once been en- 
gaged in scenes of blood. The scouts at the 
hermitage placed them in the track; and riding 
at their utmost speed, they were not long in 
overtaking the unhappy fugitives 

“The lovers had by this time traversed tl 
greater part of the forest, and h 
very bridge, when they heard the appalling 
wae of pursuit. Wh ut was the horror of the 
alr nting Lauretta on turning,to behold 


1} 


her toby r, his horse wreathed in foam, and his 


pallid countenance but too faithful an in 


ndex of 
the emotions of his heart. By the stiperior 
awiftness of his steed he had far. itstr pped his 
companions, and was there alone to confront 
them. Fora moment the blood rushed quickly 
to the heartof Guia omo, as | 


1e beheld his pur- 
suer; but, 1, 





.nconscious of crime, and not fearing 
mortal man, he placed himself on the bridge be- 
fore his wife and her comp and boldly 
waited theevent. This was the work of an in- 
stant. Rid ng up tothe very foot of the bridge, 
and leaping from his steed, he cried, rushing t 


wards his opponent, ‘Dog of a 
well met: is it forsuch as you todishonor : 
house!—Defend yourself, lest I stab you wher 
you now stand!’ 


* Listen but for a moment to what I have to|| 





urge, ’ cried Giacomo, but he was ar vered wit | 
a deadly thr from the weapon of his antago- 
nist. “Shes few seconds the e engaged 

desperate strife, but tl r r addre Gia- 
como quickly displayed itself. He bore his ad- 


versary backward, disarmed him, and forced him 
on his knee; when the flash of a pistol ws 
quickly followed by the report. The sword of 


the youth fell from his grasp, and he reeled gasp- 





ing against the side of the bridge. His wife 
who, in the first impulse of terror, was as one al- 
most bereft of life, at this dreadful moment seem- 
ed to regain all her energies.—Rushing to sup- 
port the dying youth, she covered him with her 





body, and received the blow of a poniard, dealt 
by her brother’s hand, deep in her bosom! ‘My 
dear murdered husband!’ were the only words 


she uttered, as she fell dead on his already lif 
less form. T he ball which pierced the heart of 


Giacomo was directed by the companion of the 


young count, who arrived at the moment his pa-| 


tron appearedin danger, and risked the shot 
with so fatal a precision. The assassins, seeing 
what was done, andthinking to secure their own 


eafety by the silence of their victims, plu wed | 


a sword into the heart of the unfortunate Lau- 
retta’s faithful attendant, who overcome with 
terror, was lying senseless near her murdered 
mistress. She passed from insensibility into 
death. They then dragged the bodies from the| 
spoton which they had fallen, into the dell, and, |} 
mounting their horses, flew to escape the jus- 
tice due to their crime. 


*¢Tt was some days before the monk Jearned,| 


lived to know if they had been intercepted by his 


' 
But ah! my soul forbids control 


— ——— — 


had not arrived. Fearing some misc chane e, he el|vre. She was nearly new, and had a French cap- 


To pone es-||instantly sought the old nobleman, and cenfessing || '@!9 and no passengers, three very essential circum- 
cape, he placed others around to give intelligence | 


his share in the elopement of his daughter, beg-||St#7ces to my taste, and | took a berth in her with- 
‘ out hesitation, The next day she fell down the 


river, and on the succeeding mourning I followed her 


| 





jorders and what had become of them. The old} 


| 
| 





with the captain in the steamboat. On board the 
jlatter I found some ten or twelve ax 


||Neay ipolitun was in a state of anxiety bordering 

- quaintances on 
|| their way to Baltimore, and among them Mr. Ber 
jrien, of the late cab net, 


on tuadness, and now bitterly repented his pride 


‘fatal CLD s og s son. 
jand fatal precipitation in summoning his son.— whom I mention for the 
sake of recording my last impression before depar- 


| 

- had heard nothing of him since he left on| 
» fearful night of the pursuit. The alarm was| ture. Wel 

| 


had arrived at Delaware city, off which 


the brig lay at anchor, and having } 


quickly spread around; v parted from my 


olence was suspected; | 


and the country people dispersed themselves|}fmends, I was stepping over the boat-side into the 
zmong the woods and villages in every direction, | captain’s gig, when Mr. Berrien recalled me. 
“One word,” said he, in a 


for miles around, to obtain tidings. It was my} very emphatic tone, as 


ortune first to cross this bridge, and I observed 


traces of blood, which might, however, have 


| turned round to the group, ‘come back American!” 
They were the last words addressed to me in my na- 


ar land—“come back Ame mi? | 





| ’ wish the 
oeen spilled in the chase; but my dog instantly 2 or 


could be said as mpressively to every young map 


setup a nusual ery, and, following the track 
: f unusual Cry, Sy We g the tr ‘+ lembarking from our country for foreign travel. 


| 


[ had the horror of finding the poor unhappy | 


Some ten or fifteen vessels, bound on different 
victims lying together, all stained with eac ey een s, lay in the roads waiting for the pilot boat 
er’s blood, and already beginning to decay!— jand as she came down the river, they all weighed 


inder way. Itwasa 


faithful attendant at their feet. The poor monk, | bes autiful sight—so many sail in close company, un- 


v " | y rf ] _o 
They were both buried in one grave, with their = hor together, and we got « 


y } Hd smar zt 1 1 stood or ! 
with a faltering voice, rendered them the last of- os “5 ok teese, and | a vt a 
: 4 und watched them in a mood of mingled bappiness 
»s of his friendship; and there are few amongst \ “" . PI 
liand sadness till we reached the Capes 


There was 
the crowd, who on that day saw the grave close }} . i, 
; : ; jmuch to elevate and much to depress me. The 

Ve these tims to revenge ar ride i % i} . 

r these victim re ge and pride, that « aH ire am of my life-time was about to be realized.— 
shan the scene Irom their memory. And n aL was bound to France, and those fair Italian cities, 

who heard the Calabrian repeat that melan-|| with their world of association ind interest, were 
} 


within the limit of a voyage, and all that one looks 


yressive manner, and the }}to for ha ypaness in ¢ hange of scene, and all that I 

iournful emphasis with which he concluded his |i had been passionately wishing and imagining since 
| | | J 

tale—can ever forget the evening he spent in the ||! could dream a day dream or read ab yok, was be- 

ds of Persano.”—Landscape Annual. 


choly history, on the very spot where it took place 


—who witnessed the im 


lfore me with a visible certainty ; but my home was 





receding rapidly perhaps for years, and the chances 


J : Wf death ond advercity imemy abecmee crowded upon 
STANZAS wrOR MUSIC. 1 
r ” 3 |my mind and I had left friends, (many—many as 





Thou 'rt false to me—Thou'rt false to me, dear to me, any of them, as the whole sum of my 

And pride should teach me to forget; coming enjoyment,) whom a thonsand possible acci- 
But stil y heart beats warm for Chee dents might remove or estrange, and I scarce know 
I love thee yet, I love thee yet! whether 1 was more happy or sad 


I thought to still each baraing thrill, We made Cape Henlo en about sund »wn,and all 

I thought to drown each fond regret; shortened sailand cameto. The little boat passed 
from one to another, taking off the picts, andina 
few minutes every sail was spread again, and away 
Still ‘midst the gay I'm seen, I'm heard— they went with a dashing breeze, some on one course 
and some on another 


Ilove thee yet, I love thee yet! 


leaving us, in less than an 
hour, apparently alone onthe sea. By this time the 
clouds had grown black, the wind had strencthened 


My mother joys to hear me sing; 
Nor dreams that, like the wounded bird, 
I bear the shaft beneath the wing! ; 
- into a gale, with fits of rain; and as the order was 
P ‘ given to “close reef the topsails,’ 1 took a last look 
I mourn o'er hopes forever set; 


at Cape Henlopen, just visible in the far edge 
eht tell, how much too well f , as cries. 


Fut in my bower, at twilight hour, 


ho- 
And tears mi , 
rizon, and went below. 
Oct. 18.—It isa day to make one in love with.— 


The remains of the long 


1 love thee yet, I love thee yet! 


storm, before which we 
have been driven for a week, lie in white turretted 
masses around the horizon, the sky overhead is spot- 
lessly blue, the sun 
Gentlemen—I have emerged from my berth this|/ fresh, but soft 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY N. P. wILLis.—No. 1.—Al Sea. 








s warm, the wind steady and 
as a child's breath, and the set—t 


it to you more elaborately We are 


morning for the tirst time since we left the Capes, —|| muse sketcl 
We have been running six or seven days before al\in the Gulf Str 


im. The water here, as you know, 
strong north west gale, which, by the scuds in the|/even to the cold banks of 
sky, is not yet blown out, and my head and hand, 
as you will see by my penmanship, are any thing but 


Newfoundland, is always 
blood warm, and the temperature of the air mild at 


all seasons, and just now, like a south wind on land 
at rights. If you have eyer plunged about ina cold jin June. 


Hundreds of sea-birds are sailing round 


rain storm at sea for seven successive days, you can ||us—the spungy sea-weeds washed from the West In 


imagine how I have amused myself. dian rocks, a thousand miles away in the southern 


f wrote to you after my pilgrimage to the tomb of || latitudes, float by in larg 
lly ashington. It was almost the only object of nat-|/footed and bare 


re masses—the sailors, bare- 
-headed, are scattered over the 


— or historical interest in our own country that I |ingging, 


doing “fair weather work”—and just in 
\\had not visited, and that seen, | made all haste back ||the edge 


||to embark, in pursuance of my plans of travel, for 


Europe. At Philadelphia, 1 found a first rate mer- 
athis convent at Sorrento, thathis young fri nds | hant brig 
S 


of tne horizon, hidden by every swell, 
stand two vessels with all sail spread, making, with 


the first fair wind they have had in many days, for 
, the Pacific, on the eve of sailing for Ha-|| America. 
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This is the first day that | have been able to be 
long enough ou deck to study the sea. Even were 
it not, however,there has been a constant and chilly 
rain which would have prevented me from enjeying 
its grandeur, so that lam reconciled to my unusu- 
ally severe sickness. I came on deck this morning 
and looked around, and for an hour or two I couk 
ecarce realize that it was not adream. Much asl 


had watched the sea from our bold promontory at 
Nuhant, and well as I thought I knew its character 
in storms and calms, the scene which was before 
me, surprised and bewildered me utterly. At the 
first glance, we were just in the gore of the sea, and 


like the prow of Cleopatra's barge, as they paint it 
in the pictures; but its colors, and the grace of its 
march, and its murmur, (like the low tones of an or- 
gan, deep and full, and, to my ear, ten times as ar- 
ticulate and solemn,) almost startle you into the be- 
lief that it isa sentient being, risen glorious and 


. ; ; 
|breathing from the ocean. As it reaches the ship, 





she rises gradually, for there is apparently an under 
}wave driven before it, which prepares ber for its 
power; and as it touches the quarter the whole mag- 
nificent wall breaks down beneath you with a deaf- 
lening surge, and a volume of foam comes from its 
Ihosoen, green, and blue and white, as if it nad been 














looking over the leeward quarter, I saw, sketching 
up from the keel, what | can only describe us 


ja mighty casket, in which the whole wreath of the 


ahill||sea, erysophrase, and emerald and brilliant spars | 


of dazzling blue, thirty or forty feet in real altitude s||had been heaped and lavished at athrow. This is 


but sloped se fur away that the white crest seem- 


| “ . . 
lithe **tenth wave,” and, for four or five minutes, the 


ed to mea cloud, and the space between a sky of||sen will be smooth about you, and the sparkling and 
the most wonderful beauty and brightness. A mo-||dying foam falls into the wake, and may be seen 


ment more, and the crest burst over with a splendid jhike a white path, stretching away over the swells | Dra yton, of New Jersey. 


volume of foam; the sun struck through the thinner 


| 


whole mass swept underus, the brig rising and riding ||the same shape and motion, and so on till the sun lian Will 
. “ea . } : . 
on the summit, with the buoyancy and grace of aj|sets, or your eyes are blinded and your brain giddy 


bird . 
The single view of the ocean whichI got at that 


moment, will be impressed upon my mind forever. 


jbehind, till you are tired of gazing at it. blnere | 
part of the swellin a line of vivid emerald, and the||comes another from the same direction, and with) 


j|with splendor. 
I am sure this language will seem exaggerated to 
jyou, but upon the faith ofa lonely man, (the captain 


PRAVER. 
Go, when the morning shineth, 
Go, when the moon is bright, 
Go, when the eve declineth, 
Go in the hush of night; 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 
And in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 


Ob! not a joy or blessing 
With this can we compare, 
The power that He hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer! 
Whene'er thou pinest in sadness, 
Before His footstool fall, 
And remember in thy gladness, 
His grace who gave thee all. 








MARRIAGES. 











| In this city, on the 24thvult. by the Rev. Wm. 


|Burke, Isaac F. Burgess, of Cincinnati, to Mary 





On Thursday evening, 26th ult., by the Rev. 
|Alexander Denniston, Hugh Stevenson to Ma- 
amson, both of this city. 

| Same evening, by the Rev. Wm. Burke, 
Richard A. Abbott to Rebecca P. Marshall, both 


of this city. 


Nothing that Lever saw on land at all compare s| has turned in, and it is near midnight and,a dead On Thursday, the 19th ult., by the Rev. J. L. 
with it for splendor. No sunset, no lake scene of||¢@lm) it is a mere skeleton, a goldsmith’s inventory || Wilsea, James I’. Conover, Esq. to Julia A. E. 
hill and water, no fall, not even Niagara, no glen or||of the reality. Tlong ago Jearned that first lesson 
mountain gap ever approached it. The waves had lof aman of the world, “to be astounded at noth- 


no time to “knock down,” as the sailors phrase it,| 
and it was a storm at sea without the hurricane} 
andrain. I looked off to the horizon, and the long} 
majestic swells were heaving into the sky upon its} 
distant limit, and between it and my eye lay a ra-| 
dius of twelve miles, an immense plain flashing} 
jue and white, and changing plece 

ly, as to be almost painful to the] 


“| 


with green anc 

and color so ra 

sizht, I stood holding by the tafferel an hour, ga 
. 5 


zing on it with a childis delight and wonder. The 


| 
spray had broken over me repeatedly, and as we} 


ship} ed half a sen at the scuppers at every roll, [|| by millions in a noon-day sun, and it may help your | |guage, Piano- Fort 
r é j 


was standing half the time up to the knees in wate rs| 


ing,” but the sea has overreached my philosophy— 





quite. lam changed to a mere child in my wonder. 


| Be assured no view of the ocean from land can give || 


}you a shadow of an idea of it. Within even the 
juttermost Capes the swell is broken, and the color 
of the water in soundings is essentially different— 
jor Cambridge or New Haven, and look at the fluor 
jspars, aud the torquoises, and the clearer specimens 
lof erysophrase and quarts and diamond, and imagine 
|them all polished and clear, and flung at your feet 
jconc eptions of the sea aftera storm. You may 


jmore dalland earthly. Go to the mineral cabinets) 


gpweres of this city. 
| On the 25th ult., by the Rev. J. L. Wilson, 
|| Jesse S. Duncan to Elizabeth Patterson—both 
of this city. 

| At Lexington, Ky. on the I7thult., by the 
Rev. Wm. L. Breckenridge, Dr. Thomas P. Sat- 
terwhite to Mary C. Breckenridge, daughter of 
the late Joseph C. Breckenrid 






a >) 
ge, 


sq. 





\| POLITE EDUCATION, 
The Academy of Messrs. Lorcilhe and Pommayrae, 
both from France) for the tuition of the French lan- 
» Guitar, Singing, Drawing and 


Painting, is now open for the reception of Pupils, cor- 


but the warm wind on my forehead, after a wee rie Tate pnsthcsaerpern Ae orersgerenear apace till || ner of Fifth and Vine streets. 


confinement to my berth, and the excessive be mity 
Javished upon my sight, were so delicious, that I} 


forgot all, and at was only in compliance with the! 
captain’s repeated suggestion that I changed my | 
position. 

I mounted the quarter deck, and pulling off my| 
shoes, like a schoolboy, sat over the leeward rails, 
and with my feet pinginto the warm sea at every | 
lurch, g azed at the glorious show for hours. Ido not} 
hesitate to say that the formation, progress, and final} 
burst of a sea-wave, ina bright sun, are the most] 
gorgeously beautiful siehts under heaven. I must | 
describe it like a jeweller to you, or I can never con-| 


vey my impressions. 


your eye 's caught by an uncommonly high wave, 
rushing right upon your track, aud heaping up slow- 
ly and constantly as it comes, as if some huge ani- 
mal were ploughing his path, steadily and power- 
fully beneath the surface. Its “ground,” asa pain- 
ter would say, is of a deep indigo, clear and smooth 
as enamel; its front curved inward, like a shell, and} 
turned over at the summit with a crest of foam, 
flashing and changing perpetually in the sunshine, 
like the sudden out burst of a million of “unsunned 
diamonds,” and right through its bosom, as the sea 
falls off, or the angle of refraction changes, there 
runs a shifting band of the most vivid green, that 
you would take to have been the cestus of Venus as 
she rose from the sea, it is :0 supernaturally translu- 





Fons are gray’ and be never the wiser. 

The “middle watch” is called, and the second | 
jmate, a fine rough old sailor, promoted from the 
\*m ast,” is walking the quarte r-dlec k, stopping his 
|whistle now and then with a graff “how do yon} 
j|head 2” or “keep her up you lubber,” to the man at 


the helm; the “silver shell” of a waning moon, is 
| 


| just visible through the dead lights over my shoul-|! fom 4 to 5 P.M. ¥ 


lider, (it has been up two hours, to me, and by the! 
\difference of our present meridians, is just rising 
jnow over a certain hill, and peeping softly in at an| 
jeastern window that I have watched many a time| 
| when its panes have been silvered by the same chaste 
] 


R : \|hour to look at the stars and watch the phosphorus || 
First of all, w quarter of a mile away to wind ward || 


in the wake, and think of-—, [Il get to my own| 
ki : 3 
Junev en pillow, and slec Pp too 1—N w- } ark Mirror- | 


A writer in the London Morning Chronicle! 


irst, 
“The question is now no longer ‘What will/ 
the Lords do?’ but, ‘What will be done with the| 
Lords?” ” 

As to the Bishops he says— 

“By the common consent of all men, their! 
doom seems sealed—at least so far as political 
power be concerned. How soon they will be 
bowed out of the House of Lords, no man can 
say, but that to this complexion they must come 





sent and beautiful. As it nears you, it looks in shape |/at last, appears no longer dubious.” 


jalchymy) and so, after a walk on the deck for an/| 


speaking of the Lords and Bishops says of the || 


The classes have already commenced and are settled 
as fcllows: French for Ladies on Tue sday and Friday, 
from 3 to 4 P.M. For Gentlemen on Mondey and 
Thursday from 7 to 8P.M. Drawing for Ladies, on 
| Wednesday and Saturday, from 2to 4P. M. For Gen- 
tlemen, on Wednes ay and Saturday from to IA 
M. Singing for Ladies, on Wednesday and Saturday 
or Gentlemen, on Mon tay and Thurs- 
day from 4to 5 P. M. The other branches will be 
leught in )rivate lessons.—For terms, which are mode- 
i cate, om | other particulars, apply to the Academy. 


Mr. Pommavrac offers his services to the inhabitants of 





Cincinnati as a Miniature painter. Likenesses will be 
taken either at the Academy or abroad. Specimens of 
jhis pencil will be shown to those who may honor Messrs. 
L. and P. with their calls. 

Pianos tuned and supplied with strings, at the shortest 
notice. 
| Messrs. L. and P. having made known, by way of 
|hand-bills, their references and testimonials, think it 
juseless to introduce them in this advertisement, but they 
j will be willingly shown to those who wish tosee * ad 








CINCINNATI MIRROR: 


WOOD AND STRATTON, PRINTERS. 
| Office, S.W. corner of Walnut and Upper Market streets. 





NEW AGENTS. 
Louisville, Ky., Joshua Bull, Esq.—Washington, Ky, 
George Payton, Esq.—Marietta, O., A. V. D. Joline, p. 
m.—W orthington, O., John G. Miller, 
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stanzas ur title, shedint 
Mirror. We e since en sa 
ness ot 
reacers wit her | on it 
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Ag ‘ 

S} eer 
The col t \ 
Passed o'er his 1 





Her heart's keen pier 4 
Hartford, Conn. 
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“OLD MAIDs.” 


“Can you ern another 


Win it eosenect  '¢ 
There is, perhaps, no class 


Gnhiverse more contemned and slandered than|ithe distresses of the needy. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 





b 


ERN EST 


’ Parterre 


ngs 


rrect 


| 
f the 


i 


I|*Old Maids.’’ No matter what may be their|/employed 
| n life. Old||with the duties of a 


and oura 
situation no distinctions are made. 
ind young, r ch and poor, wise and foolish, a}l,| take rather too! 
ill seem to consider them legit | 


An untiri 


nate subjects for jour neighbors Co 


t o crusade is waged || world is called ill-: 


And why 


nirth and abuse. 


ri} led , 
sitso!'iicalled by some less 





] j ] 


xe individual uund who 


oung, | 


some of us are wha 
| 


rn a sufficient reason. tertain a stronger d 





W hen 


tions, n 





adopted these same n 


tual observation of any defects in the character ||stronger languag 
} | 2 


| 
} if the despised sisterhood, but from the conte mptlisity that we have 1 


with which they were treated by persons older ||this is doubtless the 


in myself, Later in life, anaccident frequent-|/er number. I firm! 
thy brought me in contact with one of these sin-|ithey 1 t hav 
iF lar beings, and afforded opportunities for a||world.” 
' P 1 rt 1 y il ~ W } ‘ I } } l ¥ 
) a rty- » but n t l adress I ch t ue 








disposed to believe all ‘‘old maid infit for this ||hands, without p 
|} world or the better place in the next, she might||to render the mari 
l|have appeared the very essence of every thing|lare not so anxio 


iat is ill-natured. On the contrary, one whollaccept a man, no 





N disposed to judge impart ally, might discov-|icharacter. I i t f your mar- 

+r in her countenance much that was benevolent ried iequainta ( iny will be found, who, 
\iand modesty, 1 gled with traces of former|ifor fear of a cert reproach, appear to have 
|| beauty There was s thing in her feature ove t] ve ilification ina 
\" iat deeply interested m« “Slow to believ husband Many nt tothe married state 
jjca ised by a long standing prejudice, it wa jwith all the |} id pleasing anticipations 
|jsometime be fore I could convince myself that||usually attendant— dr ut a life of 


she was a being whose friendsh p was desirable. 


| But closer observation and a better acquaint rret. 
} 
| 





satisf that she was a woman of much/! about to cha ‘ 
rener rene en and charity, supplying the|lis to unite herself w 
or and needy witha liberal hand. She had | tion for th ' | 
} rw r and « pri s, ain) Where is Lhe morta bas se if l 
) t’ By h rt ind periorm t tt ( t 
ling some little acts of kindness, I gained h | s he can 
Oceasionally , whe conversation |] | tice. T 
with her, I would refer to the opinions the world|| es appear f 
ntertained of persons in her situation, without|lof the change wea 


Her remarks were alw ays||break outanew. I 


ing my own. 


ed by good humor, and I thought,| 


ac-jimany others, and we 


|company with his w 


entiom not being taken up 
l perhaps, 
affa rs of 


idemning the follies of the 








ers it would be 
iname. The fact that 
roof that we en- 
lies than 
may e ress that dislike in 
And it is a matter of neces- 
With some 
case: but th far the great- 


I f {18 e—at least 





1 ] ie I iches of the 
then, but did 

3 ay have rea their 
S¢ a singie qual ficat on 


Ali temales 


is to enter intothis state as to 


vatter what iy be his moral 


i ve without a re- 


The i lovely girl 


‘ lit Ihe person she 
th r manil sts a dispo- 
wott . It hut shoeht—eshe 
te t He is devo- 


i cet LO1E 

1@ s fond 

' é ut the novelty 

ip} essed ¢ esires 

stead of evenings spent in 


s own fire-side, that 


th much sound sense. From a remar he | time ,and health an tur ire wasted over the 
ide, I inferred there was somet rpe-libottle. A ruined 1 t 1 constitution, 
cu r inthe! tory of herr re y thful day 3. la broke ( ted w i“ wretched poverty 
I picked up Awa ; ; 
t ‘Ss ring 
jjit t mat rer Ih t 
+ ¢ : P P 








lito yt ttach His feat oS) 
| . 

, + ri ft It! : 
| ' | SII ad he weaithy. She 
iit rents it « re ie ha t but love is so far 
} “<T had that int. With oth- 

1.” . 

} ller bas 1 e has a prope ty for the gam- 
| I nal eC; mplete erturned mv| line table. It is.in her eve kA mere pastime. 
eC i I was about to logise, but was |) When or united f t ttle endearments 
l|interrupted. of Home will ba nation of this kind 
i| W represent 
! e ar resented asc ausecless, or worse from his breast. 8S re yns without experi 
|| than less set of beings, prying into the con-||, ice. A few happy t pass away, and 
cerns of others, plotting and creating mischief.||;p;en where is t isband. He t with the 
|; without possessing any of the better qualities of wife who has left her father’s: nd vielded 
| " ee ; 
em nature, devoid of charity, benevol nee, orllup every thing she px r ’ s world, and 
| . | - = 7 ; 

. antlt . . . ” . - 1 

rood will our fellow-beings. placed herself under his protect - Looktothe 
| 

‘ E | | i 

«< Such seems to be the re! ral opinion. gaming table—he is ere, a a ‘rate and con- 

} 


I apprehe nd there 
general. Tl 
, restricts our usefulness; 


‘ as | ttle gr 

| ‘ | . » 

as it ina great mea-||is the fate of th 
as it is, many de-|/outcast in another 1s 


und for it firm d gamester. 
s prejudice, 


lsure 


' | . | 
the}ivote much of their time and means to relies ng to the rrave, 


in i| ‘ 
The mind must be|| gambling.” 
u? 


s elapse, and what 
umily (‘he husband is an 


und—the wife has gone down 


a sacrifice tothe hateful crime of 
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After a slight pause she continued. 

“These are not fancy sketches, but scenes ta- 
ken from real life. The fear of living an “old 
maid” has driven many a poor girl into a hasty 
and inconsiderate match, which has caused alife 
of almost uninterrupted sorrow and misery.”’ 

“Do you believe, then, that a/l who manifest 
these weaknesses before marriage, will follow 
them up after that event!”’ 

“Of course not. But with all of woman’s 
boasted powers, few are thoroughly reformed.—| 
It iscertain that many of us are not willing to 
run the risk; and when this is the reason fora re- 
fusal, the fact that we have enjoyed that happi- 
ness by living single, which, in all probability, 
would have been denied us if married, may be|) 
some set-off to the bad opinion of the world.” 

I rose from this interview with a higher re- 
spect, not only for this individual, but for all oth- 
ers of the same class. A close observation since, 
has satisfied me that, as a body, they are ‘“‘more 


sinned against thansinning.”’ They are gene- 


rally kind and char ritable, possessing many of the 
more amiable qualities of our nature. Like all 


others of the human family, they have their}| 


whims; humor these, and J venture to assert, that 
firmer friends will not be found. In sickness, 
and distress,and poverty, so Jong as you remain 
on the side of virtue, that friendship is un- 
changed. Where kindness is but seldom sown, 
that which is, will be reaped ten-fold, 


Although I had failed in drawing from my| 


friend her own history, I afterwards learned that} 
n early life, a mutual attachment existed be- 


tween herself and a young man,a few months I} 


her senior. His princ ple s were loose and in 


moral; but he had so far disguised them as tal of 


gain her affections, with her consent to become 
his wife. A short time before the “‘appointed 
hour,”’ she learned by accident his true charac- 
ter.and feeling confident that it was such as 
would render the contemplated union any thing 
but happy, she determined, at that late period 
when few would have had the resolution, that 
she would not become his wife. His next vis 
it was his last. She was an altered woman, an 
refusing all other advances, devoted herself t« 





“Peter Abeillard was born in the village of Pa- 
lais, in Little Brittany, in the year 1079. Atan 
early age he was placed under the tuition of Ros- 
celin, a famous logician, and made an extraordi- 
nary proficiency in the study of philosophy, or in 
that branch of it termed logic, or the art of dis- 
j|putation. Leaving Roscelin he entered the 
ire nowned schools of Paris, the general mart of 
science, and the resort of scholars from all the 
le ngdoms of Europe. 











Among the most celebrated masters of these 
lschools was Champean; fired with a desire to 


test histalents, Abeillard first engaged in foren-| 


sic disputes with the foremost of his scholars, 
and then with him. With the former he found 
jno be ils—with the latter, so far from being 
equalled, he entirely conquered the master and 
lari *d him from his empire. 

At length, Abeillard repaired to Laon and| 
jturned his attention to the study « 


{| 
| 
1 
| 


. theology; 
\W here, ina short time, he appeared . fore crowd- 
jed assemblies, as an expounder of scripture.— 
|But the gaiety and epicurean pleasures of Paris 
offered more pleasing allurements to his dingesi: 
\tion; he therefore returned to Paris under auspi- 
ces very favourable tohis happiness. Whatever 
jcould pl 
llcould entice and gratify the taste for pleasure 
|was presented to him; nor was this all; his learn- 
ing drew around him the lovers of literature 
and science. 

But Abeillard saw, however, in the refined || 
circles of Paris, one object yet unattained—one 
\female he saw and loved—’twas Hetorsa, 


“In blooming youth, adorn’d with every grace.” 


|| Nay, so superior was Heloisa’s learning to that} 


a prodigy in sciences Rut she was under the 





jwatchful eye of Fulbert, her uncle, a canon of 

the cathedral church; consequently, Abeillard| 
\|first secured his friendship; that he was confident 
40 


|great was my reputation, and so captivating the 





\\of her love may be seen in hisown words: ‘“$ 


lattractions of my youth and person, I ie 1 not | 


lito be rejected by any woman, whom I should] 


deign to honor with my regard.” 


; \| However strong may be the barrier between 


doing *‘good works.” The fate of the youth} the man of sensibilt ity, accomy plishments, learn- 


‘ 4 é ‘ _ nd the 
justified her worst anticipations. Disappoint-| ling, genius, and beauty, and the o 


ed, and throwing off all restraint, he entered in- 


ject of his af- 
s in removil 


| " 


} 
I 
fections and desires, he seldom fail 


713 


to a ruinous and dissipated course of life, which|| it: or at least, this remark is verified in the in- 


was terminated in a duel, caused by a quarrel at 
a gaming table. 


And she, too, is now no more. 





fulness, she left behind one, at least, to r 


et 


I 
her loss. Her many good actions were reward- 
ed with sneers and contempt, save from the more 


particular objects of her eharity, simply because 


she was an **Old Maid.” X.. dhe 
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ABEILLARD AND TIELOISA. 


“Age dweils on their remembrance through the mist of time.’ 


Cut off inthe 
prime of her life, and in the midst of her use- 


|| stance before us. 

| At this time of his] 
lin the instruction of a school at Paris, which be- 
lling contiguous to Fulbert’s house, he solicited 
he 

with the idea of being honored with the compa- 


ny of so celebrated a person , the old man rez 





dily complied with his request. Anxious to give} 


\Heloisa every opportunity for the improvement 


‘to devote his leisure time to that purpose. This 
|\was a request happily complied with—but were 
jithe anticipations of Fulbert realised? He 
awoke—but too late! from his dream of her 


We cannot forget, we will not forget, the dis- \s safety. * * . . * * * 


tinguished and celebrated personages of antiqui 
ty. ‘Then let us draw aside the veil of some 
hundreds of years, and sketch the lives of Abeil 
lard and Heloisa. 





| to condemn actions that were governed by an im- 


|The lovers were separated; and lonely and mis- 


ease, whatever could charm, whatever} 


‘r young ladies, that she was regarded as| 


fe, Abeillard was engaged | 


the privilege of boarding in his family; delighted | 


lof her education, Fulbert requested Abeillard| 


- | It is not my province to moralise upon, nor||determination: 


erably y Helvisa passed her time. If she retired to 
her study—the place where Abeillard composed 
and sung—it was but to weep; if she saw her 
uncle, 
“Hope withering fied, and mercy sighed farewell!’ 

A plan for her removal was no sooner formed 
thancarried intoexecution. Embracing the op- 
portunity of Fulbert’s absence, Abeillard wait- 
ed at an appointed place, and conveyed her to 
his sister’s house in Little Brittany; there leav- 
ing h@r, he returned to the instruction of his 
school] at Paris, and to pacify the anger of Ful- 
bert. Obtaining an interview, he thus addressed 
him: “T am a man,” 








said Abeillard, “and he 
\Ithat will cast his eyes over the annals of mor- 
tality will find, that the greatest sages of an- 
IF cient times were made but the sport of women. 





He only will not plead for me who knows not the 


force of love.” Suc necosding in softening the old 
man’s vengeance, Abeillard wrote to Heloisa 


and made propositions of marriage. To which 








} 


||she answered: “If to save my honor be your ob- 





ject, most evidently you mistake the means; is it 
yy degrading youthat I must be exalted! Reflect 
jen the state of matrimony; with all its littleness 
and itscares. Paul earnestly dissuadesfrom it; 


so do the philosophers of anciént and modern 
times. Think on their admonition and imitate 
their example; yet I vow to heaven, should Au- 
gustus, master of the world, offer me his hand 





jin marriage, and secure to me the uninterrupted 

lcontrol of the universe, I would deem it more 
| honor to be called the mistress of Abeillard than 
the wife of Cesar.”’ 





Abeillard in reply to these philosophical ob- 
j|jections, succeeded in removing them, and the 
i}lovers were married. After this event, another, 
ibut a futal step was taken! Heloisa was re- 
|)moved to Argenteuil, an abbey of the Benedic- 
tine nuns. Ignorant of the place to which she 
had been conveyed, and not being able to learn, 
the passions of Fulbert could no longer be re- 
} said he, “‘and 
Abeillard shall saffer for his villany!’’~—and long 


strained. ‘Vengeance is mine,” 


latest kill.” At length his punishment was de 
creed: in the stillness of his slumbers, his bed- 
side was approached, and 





| 
| did he ‘*ponder on pangs that longest rack and 
} 
| 


a CEE 

He awoke to his condition, and his own words 
|| will describe his feelings: ‘‘I hung my head and 
blushed. I had read in the book of Numbers, 
that such animals as myself were not to be re- 





ceived, even as victims, in the sacrifices of the 
1 ord!’ Leaving the gay circles of Paris, he re- 
\itired to the abbey of St. Dennis; and Heléisa 
\jtoo, but yet twenty , and @ the full bloom of her 
jJbeauty, at his solicitation, made her vows and 
A- |] receiv d the veil at Argenteuil. 

|| Abeillard again resumed the study of theolo- 
ii~y, and published in three books his Introductio 
ad Theologiam. ‘The sentiments therein ex- 
jjpressed, not comporting with the established 
ee of the times, excited universal re- 


prehension. A synod was called at Soissone, 


and after due deliberation, the legate rising from 
his seat, announced to Abeillard its sovereign 
“It is ‘our will that you burn 


j\your book.’’ A fire was immediately kindled, 


ithe 1 which circumstances rendered resistless.||and Abeillard siezing the: volume committed: it 





to the flames. He was then consigned to the 
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charge of the abbot of St. Medard. Disp! 


with his situation, and vexed at the severity of 


eased 





. | 
the sentence passed upon him, he sought for re-| 


dress at another and more friendly court, and 
obtained an acquittal, under the provision that 
he should retire to some lonely wilderness.— 
Nothing could have been more satisfac tory t » his 
wishes; and recollecting, that in his rambles 
through the forests of Champagne, he had ob- 
served a smal] sequestered vale, surrounded by 
a wood, and near the side of which ran a rivulet, 
he made no delay in securing it for his retreat. 
He then commenced, with the assistance of a 
friend, collecting some boughs of trees for con- 
structing an oratory; and then after the same 
manner constructed a dwelling. 

No sooner was the retreat of this exiled 
losopher known, than the lovers of learning col 
lected around him by hundreds, soliciting to he- 
come his pupils; with surprise and reluctance he 
complied with their entreaties. But the ph 
sopher’s ‘‘ Athenian sons,’’ beeame so numerou 
that the place of their worship required an en- 


largement; therefore, instead of collecting t 


‘boughs of trees,’’ timber and stone were us 
4 : 
for that purp and the ts mple was dedicate 
to the Parac.er. 

A deputy arrived at the Paractet, bringing let- 


ters of promotion, making Abeillard abbot of th 


monastery, St, Gildas. Ples 





with the hon 
or of the office, he accepted it, and innmediately 


entered upon the discharge of its duties. Mean- 


while, from sonre revolution in the convent of|| 


Argent : Heloisa was cast upon the v 


Abeillard hearing of her situation, wrote to h 


and requested that she would beeome priot - 
the Paraclet, and to the Paraclet she cord 
went. : 

Twenty years had now Clapsed since the ¢ 
cil of Soissons, during which time Ab rd 
published many works, the timents of v 
caused the : mblage of another coun 
Sens, before w » he was arraigned. ] 
council p ! his works fa and heret 
and despat red an ambassador with such an 
founded and alarming account of the to the 


bishop of Rome, that Ab urd, though in h 
gixtieth year, undertook the journey to that in 
perial city on foot, defend his cause. H 
strength wever, W not commensurate wit 
his inclination, but happily for him, he wa 





kindly received by the abbot of 


1@ any t r that excites a W 1 to live—a 
thing that sweetens the b:tterness of lil t 
the assur e that one has a friend. In the ab 
bot of Clur Abeillard found tat cor reniality 
and sympathy of feeling, which i to un 
burthen | rrow and c his ¢ 


tence. But t fated pl opher was no 
rapidly « w under the weight of years, an 
evory effi ‘to restore his health proved unavail- 
ing. He died at the beautifully situated priors 
of St. Marcellus, in Chalons, on the riy Saone. 
His body, after being there entombed. was re 
moved to the Paraclet. 

Twenty-one years after the death of Abeillard 
the same tomb w : conte®ned his ashes. received 
the remains of Heloisa; and the following was 
the mscription to their memory: ‘ 


iT 


| Here, he had some agreeable news to communicate, 
4 ) * } spair les re } ‘ > 
| Peter A.. the founder, Lo, I’m in despair, my dear freind, said he with 


And H., the first abbess, 
| Of this monastery 
| Alike in dispositions and in love, 


! 
} Under the same stone, repose 

| loud laugh. You are the merriest man J ever 

} 


saw in thatsituation, said I. He then informed 





| They were once united in the same pursuits, j\ tae that the old m irquis, his mistress’s father, 
|| The same fatal marriage, and the same repentance; |/had waited on his mother, and after ten thou- 
} And now in eternal happiness, : - 
} We trust they are not divided ||sand apologies and circumlocutions. had given 
| : 
} P. A. died the 21st of April, 1142, her to understand, that certa } had 

nders ; a n things had inter- 

And H. the 16th of May, 1163 . : ; 

| Ss H iivened which rendered it imposs1 bie that he 
| . . 


should ever have the honor of being father in 





The following pleasant lines from a correspondent, law to her son; and requested her to inform him 
lwill be readily recognized as a parody on the exquisite | how infinitely uneasy he and all his family were 


verses of Miss Gould, entitled “Frost,” copied into a for-|/at an incident which deprived them of the pleas- 
t 1 pleas 





|| mer number of the Mirror, from the Boston Token ure they had proposed to themselves from that 


| For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre, |};connexion. His mother, he said, had endeavored 
| lito discover the incident w] i had produced this 


lisudden alteration; but to no purpose. The old 





| THE THAW-SPIRIT. 


looked forth, one still, clearday, 














| At the mischief which Frost had put in her way ; || gentleman contented himself with assur ng her 
| “thy end I'l) now dispiay, |\that the particulars would be equally disagree- 
| “And soon dissolve thy spell |jable and superfluous, and then took his leave, in 
“Thou hast shook thy locks over hill and plain; Rie Gtaet nelite and efsctionete tar % ; 
| “And bound up the streams with an icy chain; | * : ‘ tS ae ke p . ' Sthat the 
‘But now, Mr. Frost, thou hast had thy reign, | French language could fur him with 
And that I know full well ||} F— told me all this with an air s¢ 
Thou hast hung thy icicles under the eaves, contented that I did not vy | know what to 
And cover'd the panes with glittering leaves make of it. My dear marc t 1s for- 
**And the bevies of birds, and swarms of bees,’ itunate that I have been 1 t you must 
‘Thy fancy-work display iknow, IT had taken it into my h that you were 
**Thou hast crested the tree-tops with diadems; fond of the lady. 7 
And st ed the boughs with glittering gems; = ~ J 
* But thy sheen shall no longer illumine them, You were on the right, my friend, said he, J 
} “For I breathe—and they melt away.” did love her infinite! 
4 fir ¢ | ] nar ] 
Finse-sentenn: Gin Pikes: witty ber wollen tebe: How litely, said I, and yet be so merry 
rhe sun, the source of all heat, and the rain,— When you ar t going to e her: 
Set forth on her way. She deluged the plain But you English, said he, hav ich whimsical] 
As she pass'd along; ideas:—to love infinitely. t t means to lows ke 
A the rivers soon felt the effects her sway— a ae everv-budy love t s wi eh 
T with o 1, HOW { away Vahl But * rt dont 
As the dew of the 1 t is dispell'd by the day, : , ailing you e story My 
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mv un s and its, anc f ‘ ee 
For the Cincinnati Mirror Ladies’ Parterre. || ations. told / ipod 
ations 82a ( I rune over 
A FRENCH LOVER. and above. that th t 
" - i i ve, y tnd all their 
Th wing from J 1 Moore’s View of 'relations} wished this th the most 
; . 108 
Soc ie ind Manners in Fr nee, &c. (before the obliging ea stne The j t 
1 st glit-f rd writer ol facts, erably l Ww eto! 
v t em » mar- 
; , . lI 
ting tot se W the hearty old Vv sol time othe thor tl: w not 
I style, unt termingled with /jas we is at ther time W ld J 
oulk e- 
I A translation stituted in these! fyse to do a t 3 ngs 
{ s0 many 
ct A ts. t 
L. R. people, wit t gint est degree dis 
| t vr lis- 
‘IT have not seen the mare for several days. |'pleasing to myself! 
He had informed me at our very first meeting. To be iid J, that would have been jl] 
My ! 1 , t W 1a ve veeTvl ili- 
rat | was paying his court to a yound lady of||natured. It was lucky er that you hay 
a ' j i uu hap- 
nily, at his mother’s desire, who was impa- pened tob riectly disengage d did not pre 
\ gaged, | did pre- 
ent to see him married. He said he could re-| fer any other woman 
eam tate +] Dateaae ‘ 
| mother nothing, ‘because she was the You are mistal , my friend, said he; I pre- 
vest creature in the world.’ Besides, he said.) ferred many to th ‘ n questicn; and one in 
ii y i. "1 i 
] j ¢ ] 
t g lady was very pretty and agreeable, particular, whose name | not mention, but 
ind he was over head and ear love with her.!|\ whom I love—w nel dk 
} ld 
He has told me since, that every thing was arran- “Like other fi ey? I terrupting |} 
ake othe s sa interrupting him 
d, and he exnected to be 1 S rt tir } ‘. « é 
poe 1@ the No indeed, added he with warmth, not like 
lappiest man in the world, and would have the ¢] 
! others 


1onor of presenting me to his bride very soon.— Good heaven! then. « ed I. how could vou 





glen a oe . 
[ all let you know my opi! 1 of the lady think of marry ranother? 

when I see her. But let |} r be what she w il } rance 1+) marquis cool] 

‘ ce, said > ma i 01 
[ am sorry that F——thinks of marrying so|'for I could not marry the other. She had the 
early in life; for a Frenchman of five anil twer tart of me, and had und rone the ceremony 
ty, is not quits so sedate an animal as an En-||already; and therefore she had no« \jection to my 
io hman of ifteen.”’ ] 


|, obliging my mother and relations in this parti- 





In a subse quent letter, he adds 


icular, for she is the 


‘“*“F———. called at my lodgings a little while|! world. 
} 


|| ago. His air was so very gay, that J imagined|| So she appears to be, said I. 


best-natured woman in the 
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oO, for th at, ‘yes n my y dear, added he, she is good- 
ness itself. However, lam very well pleased| 
upon the whole, that the affair is gone off with-| 
out any fault of mine; and though it is possible} 
that it may be brought on at some future period, 
I shall still bea gainer, because a marriage de- 
JSerred is always so much gained over repent- 
ance. 

So saying, he wheeled on his heel, humming, 

“Non tu ne le mettras pas, Colin,” &. 

There’s the picture of a French loyer for you. 

I set down the whole scene as soon as F 





left me, and so I leave you to make your own 
reflections.” 





THE c INC INN ATI MIRROR. 





EDITOR'S GARRET. 





INTEMPERANCE IN OUR CITY. 
We think it must 


serving men, that the charge of infemperance recently 


e apparent to all intelligent and ob- 


urged agaiust our community, by one or two of the city 


, 


the ie citizens unite in en endeavor to oust the p present city Tl Ttems.~ —Roff & Young, of this city, are about | publish- 
| 


\} 


council, and to fill their places with men who would “at|/ing a small octavo volume on Medical Education and the 


jonce put an end” to the practice of granting licenses for || Medical Profession in the United State s, by Dr. Drake. 


Il re tailing ardent spirits, Such a course would divide the 
\crty electors into two parties. By this means a hobby 


|| wou d be created, on which men of little ability, and lees} 


|| would be in the least degree productive of such a state 
| more trust-worchy, able, and intelligent body of men, 
leould be elected to the city council ;—at any rate, such | 
}would not be likely to be the result of a party clection. 
| However sincerely the editors to whom we have referred 
may regret the existence of the evil of which they com- 
||plain, it is hardly probable that their philanthropy is} 
much greater than that of the city council. And we are} 


inclined to think, that if the measure they recommend 


} 


||)were practicable,and would be likely to do away the} 


vice of intemperance, the city council would ere this | 
1, or entirely suppressed, the | 





have considerably abrid 


a | 


granting of licenses Se retailing spirituous liquors, \ 
Our only object, when we commenced writing this ar-| 
ticle, was to defend our community from unmerited op-| 


probrium, and to express our satisfaction with the present 








Flint, will be published by J. H. Wood, of this city, in 
||the course of a few days. 


| The Narrative of James O, Pattie, edited by Timothy 
y | 


|honesty, might ride into office. Every measure which | “Conrad of Naples,” is the title of a new tragedy re- 


cently brought out at the Arch-street Theatre, Philadel- 


\lof things, should be avoided. We question whether a l| phia. It is said to be from the pen of a young gentleman 


| 
|just admitted to practice at the Philadelphia bar, and is 


(spoke n of as being a production of considerable merit. 
It has been well received. 

The Philadelphia Album says—*A writer in the Boston 
Gazette pronounces ‘De Lara,’ a literary production of 
a very high order of merit, with beautiful language and 
rich metaphors, but void of sufficient stage effect 

E. Bliss, of New York, has just published in a neat 
volume, the poems of William C. Bryant. 





The Louisville Journal, and the Focus, both ably con- 
jducted papers, have been united. Mr. Prentice con- 
tinues at the helm. 


Accounts from England represent the public mind as 





jstill in a stateof great excitement, on the subject of Re- 
- ~ a 
form, the Cholera, &c. 








papers, is without sufficient ground to justify such public |/city council. This done, we have no more to say. The establishment of the Commercial Daily Adverti- 
reprehension. If there is so much ‘crime,’ and ‘drua- jser, of this city, is offered for sale. 

kenness,’ and ‘idleness,’ in this community, it has escaped First Impressions of Europe—We give to-day the The amount of duties paid into the c ounty treasury, by 
the observation of many intelligent persons with whon) | first Letter of a series to be written by N. P. Willis, jthe auctioneers of this city, from the Ist of June last to 
we have converse ft is the general opinion,so far as who is now abroad, recording his first impressions of jthe 15th of January ult., is $10,152 41. 


we have been able to learn, that few cities can boast a 
populati 2 more industrious, frugal, enterprising, and 


temperat: Evea Philadelphia, that city where the moral 
} 


Europe. Mr. Willis has a fine,fancy, and great descrip- | 


tive powers, and will no doubt perform well the task he 


has undertaken. We intend to continue the re-publica- 


The number of Revolutionary pensioners on the rolls, 
jon the Ist of October last, was 11,876. 





Mr. James M'Clure,of Newport, Ky. has made to the 


and practical excellence of the peace eful followers of |tion of these Letters, should they prove as intere sting as American Colonization Society, the magnificeut donation 


George Fox, bas exerted such an influence upon society, 
cannot, (making all due allowance for the difference in 
numbers,) clan for tts « tizens a character so free from 


reproac h, as can Cincinnati: at least this is true, if the 


police reports, and newspapers, are to be believed. And 
we saw in a lute Baltimore paper, a notice of three or four 
dead bodies having 


all which deaths, according to the opinion of the coroner 


yeen found io that city in one WEEK 


who held the toquest, were caused by drunkenness. Au 


it is stated by the trustees of the Baltimore Alms-house, 
that out of eleven hundred and sixty paupers adunttec 
into that Institution during the year 183], ten hundred 
and six had been reduced to pauperism through iatempe- 
rance. 

We mention these things, not to make the degrading 
and ruinous vice appear less hateful, but to enforce what 
we have said above,—that few cities can boast a popula- 
tion more temperate than that of Cincinnati, and that the 
charge preferred against this community is entirely gra- 
tuitous. Such things will not tell well for us abroad ; and 
we feel it our duty not to let them pass without notice; 
{Sr a stranger, on reading the remarks to which we re- 
fer, could not help being impressed with the idea, that 
we were a city of drunkards. 

Another fact is also worthy of mention. We have 
been assured by several members of the city Night 
Watch, that they have never since its organization, en 
countered in the course of their patrols, an intoxicated 


person ; and that they scarcely ever meet with any indiv- 


idual in the streets after 10 or 11 o’clock.—This speaks || to do 





Leap-year—the Ladies’ privilege.—A fair correspon: | 
dent has inte rrogated us, on an exquisile rose-sce — 
pink-colored sheet, in relation to the much talked of pri-! 


Vilege of lacdiesin leap-year. She ashe, ine very corious 


+ 
and imploring manner, if itis our “honest opinion,” that} 


Lhe first instalment has been received by the Society, 


we have every reason to expect. F ten thousand dollars, payable in ten yearly instalments. 


During the first eleven months of 1831, the number of 
. atents issued from the U.S. Patent Office, was 540. The 
Inet revenue of the office during this time, was 10,210 


||dotlars. 


|| “fhe sth volume-or the Encyclopedia Americana has 


: {it ublix i + ane x os ” 
‘a lady would not be overstepping the bounds of deco- neen published. Itcommences with “Linnieus” in L, and 


rum, by making proposads tv Ue vbject of her heart's 


particularregard.” We were about referring her to our 


obliging brother of the Chronicle—whose know ledge | 

and experience in such matters are much greater than 

our own—for information on this important and unset- 
li thed point, when our eye, ever wandering in search of the 
marvellous and the beavtiful, fell upon the following ex-| 
jtract from an old volume, printed many years since, enti- 


tled “Courtship, Loye, and Matrimory” 





| 
Ibeit it is now become a parte of the Common Lawe, | 
in regard to the social relations of life, that as often as} 
every bissextile year di th return, the tac yes have the s le 

|privilege during the time that it continueth, of making 

love unto the men, which they may doe either by words 
jor looks, as unto them it seemeth proper, and moreover, 
no man will be entitled to the benefits of the ele rey, who 


dothe refuse to accept the offers of a ladyve, or who dothe 
jin any wise treate her proposal with slight and contume- 
ly.” 
| From the above paragraph, which is deserving of con- 
sideration on account of its antiq juity, it appears that in 
‘olden time,” it was not only allowsble for the “ladyes” 
to *‘make love unto the men,” which they were at libe riy | 


“either by words or looks,” but that they ; ossessed || 


much for the good order of our city, and is strong tesii-|/the “sole privilege” of making such advances during the 


mony in favor of the sobriety and regularity of its inha- 
bitants. 
We would not wish to be understood as saying one 


word in palliation of the vice of intemperance. We 


look upon drunkenness in the same light, that the editors 


of the papers to which we have alluded do—as a gieut 


continuance of the bissextilean or leap-year. It more-| 


llover appeareth, that no man was entitled to the benefit of 
| I 
the clergy, who had the hardihood not to accept the offers 


of a lady, or who inany wise mistreated her proposal. 


fair correspondent upon this momentous subject. Those 
| ’ 


public grievance, and individual evil; and we would set |who have partjcular veneration for the institutions and 


our face against it—ay, and our shoulders too, as willing 


| 
|practices of our grandfuthers and grandmothers, may be 


ly as they. But we do not think, that the extent of the |/cratified with it, and be rendered less rupulous in re- 


- i | 
This is all the information we are able to render our} 


ié loses with “Monopoly” in M. 


| The New York State Prison at Sing-Sing, contains one 


|ithousand cells. The numberof convicts on the 19th day 


lor December last, was nine hundred and sixty-three. 
| The Frankfort Kentuckian has been « niarged to a su- 
per-imperial sheet, and otherwise considera! rly improved. 


| 
| The Legislatore of Virginia has passed a bill, making 
| 


}|an annual appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars 


to defray the expenses of removing free persons of co- 
lor out of that state. 


} 
| 
| 


A historical sketch of the Polish Revolution, is in pre- 





paration by Joseph Hordynski, late Captain of the Lyth 
fain Lancers, and will shortly be published by Carter 


land Hendee, Boston. 





South Western Port-Folio.—Proposals have been is- 
= at Nashville, Tennessee, for publishing in that city, 
ja Monthly Magazine, to be entitled as above. We are 
[pt ased with the prospectus, and earnestly hope the work 
jmay be liberally patronized. It is to be conducted by 
Thomas Hoge. jr. and Wilkins Tanachill—both men of 





\italents and literature. Mr. Tannehill is the editor of the 
Nashville Herald, one of the ablest papers west of the 
i cssitien and Mr. Hoge has recently retired from the 
Western Weekiy Review, a paper which he has edited 
||with mach spirit from the time of its commencement. 

It is proposed to commence the Port-Folio in April 
next. It is to be printed on five medium paper, each num- 
\ ber to contain sixty-four octavo pages. The subscription 
| price is Five Dollars per annum 
} 

1 The lecture, in the Mechanics’ Institute, this eve- 
ning, will be by Mr. Talbert on Optics. In the Lyceum 


evil amongst us, would justify a resort tothe measures ||rard to the indelicacy of enforcing the leap-year privi-|jon Tuesday evening next, the lecture will be by Dr. 


they recommenc ; 


These are, that at the next election lege. 


Drake on Geology. 
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F nations: bat wi 


ce feermend Uecaeee Sere | Landomir, PRN inbabaates seen 


band fifty-« eés of north latitude, and||snd Kates, 8,500. The Catholic religion prs. 
hee ence, . > ten n sixteen ‘afd thirty-four degrees east ori=|jdominates, but the inmber of Jews and’ Socp. 
mt ager i spell sveaee “aia vend pe'ie gréat. ‘Phere are more than 200,00), 
Va ns Ramm fro by 
have thei s; ti se-l|wwest by Prussia‘ and German Poland is in{|those- resident as merchants im: the principal 
mnie waters of|igeneral a very tevel: seadonty. (it-rwh exci Cont owns. pavecagtacrt aera 
C Neetre er aph om mountains,) fertile. in-corn; Sr land maitied the dnugtter of = Palich nolenegy 
‘my’ jul, but he runs ‘away |jlong'furnished Sweden and Holland; its horses{| According to v distinguished Polish historian, 
rid Je ves ime ina pre-|jare’ some of the finest in Enrope, and its salt} 
ined: and impe-|} pafeonee veer sentestieastte wonres somtetively 
were uttered, “will ||are 





















: ee < ‘Ancient Poland amounted in 1824, to. 
e it of wood; the apponmunce.of the: villa pate 0,000 of inhabitants-—Balt. Guz. 
ve me to understand||z very-mean.:: = 
capo sada Jonger oom -for'| This hie oa thao of the sasha Vedat Rag a eivonenant aR 
pand £ therefore it was madé a duchy about the end of the se-flerettSpringfield, J.’ M. Gailagher—W ilmington,.B,, 
enth century: iw the tenth, Christianity wes in- Hinkson—Deayer Town, Post Master—Reading, Dr. R,, 
oduced, and Boleslaus ‘erected it info a ‘moins Boal—Duff’s Fork, Dr. J. w. Olds—Steubenville, Pog. 
Se ie oe 
Teend you in a fair 10 Ou va ne every ‘singular; it was the only elective, mon- Whiting—Newark,P. Schwucket—Bataviny Davi 
ad thém, Fe iho colo! irchy in n Birope, and the Poles, in the choice of ris—Hamilton, L. D. Campbell—Chillicottie, J. Hough’ 
iy cheek, (Lord, , Bditor, how}|@ king; did not always confine themselves to all Waterford, A. Brooks—Circleville; Post Master—Datby: 
do love to see a blush mantling the elieek’c ountryman; at one time “e}l nations were eligi- ee » Otway Gurry—Kenia, C. L. Merrich--Oxfond, 
benwty,) bat when-she’ had voncluded them, Ti|ble, ‘The king was elected by the whole body W.W. Buhop—Esion, na ee 













































Combs—Montgomery, David Mewhinny—Portsmouth, 
discovered it was atiger, aud not offended raodeo-| “the nobility tnd gentry inthe plain of Wari Smee, Esq.— Mount V, ‘Ysaac Hadley, P. 
ty, that had called the blood to her cheek; = is saw, and before this choice they obliged him tol|M—Troy, J.T. Tallis Piaus, $ ‘C.-Méredith. 


immediately cast-one killing glancé oy me, t -l 
my Verses from “her Album, sud tele the t008s3 inf ‘bam Polish armies were not'prid by the king; ton, John B. Agnew—Mount ‘Sterling, T. F. Prosser— 
a passioti; leaving me to gaze’on uty ill-fated |levery. nobleman or gentleman gave -hie attend- seth ae tng esr lg Site a F. Flem 
ao tay mange, weubrsne: on the abe AA thie of war, at the head of his vassals, Hosrinc--Negnats 3. etios Mine ate be 
floams- * and retited from the fatigues of’ the campaign ten, jr. P. Mi—Keenc; E. Carter; P. M.—Slate, ¥, Ne 
| Now to'biy eye, Mr. Editar, eis nothing] ! when it suited his ‘owninclination. Bir {}Lee—Georgetown, D.C. Offatt—W inchester, C. Talia- 
in this world so beautiful as a young and radiant)| In. the-year 1979, a singularly bold partition} ferro, P. M—Owingsville, Mr. Barnes, P. M.—Lonis- 
girl just about half mad; ané@ I would have given||°f this country was-efected by Russia, Prussia oy. sane Pa: tos -— Washington, G. Payton, Esq. 
a kingdom for a portrait, by' Jarvis, of my cousin} and Austria; Ruséiadaid-claim to part of Lithu buigh, J: W. Hunter, P: 6 en eee 
at the moment she was engaged in so uncere-|{2ni8, Polesia, Podolia Volhinia, and part of the aii, 3: Lanier, P. MA Lafayette, an. 
moniously abducting my verses from her Album. }| Ukraine. This immense tract of country, con-||ver,’ P..M.—Connersville, S.W..Parker—redonia, J; 
But here a. Sink es of my] pete souls, is beeome part and par- 
in’s el of the Russian Territory. Prussia cleimed 

























ert : lerrent Poland, the other part of Lithitania, and T 
Nag pdtae “168 —— Polish Russi > ye B: 
: oP ie ssia. The only part of Poland retain LOUISIAN: A—New-Orleana. Mi 
Welcome cite in fled by Prussia, isthe grand duchy of Pose dria Shu Taylor -Baton-Rouge, et 
we For et tcl es bo hes holy thy ‘containing 538 geographical samene enilee:; endl {ey = oO Sapa CM Alpi Ran,’ 
]{Brombery.and Poses. Austria seized’ on Little nts allowed 181-2 percent. (besides a copy of 
Mahucsttaaaeon [ped dt aang tee oceans sme 
nn pine Poland only Sama )Muscovia and Polachia; 
“opus gous the brow of heavew; jjeven this small te was wrested from him,|| THE CINCINNATI MIRROR © 
* “Yet Twould also tell thee, girl é _, |Jend in 1795, he was-Obliged to resign his crown. |} 15. publiched every other Saturday, by Johu H. 
; eas aa 5 it | "Phe part of Poland which is subject té Aus-||¥00d, at bie Book and Music Store, No. 177,-Main 
beaker eis tria, bears the designation of the kingdom’ off street, nearly opposite Dennison’s Hoteh. Thesub- 
= paarna ey Adm ‘HGalicia and Ledomira. Tts population amounts es te Pan of this paper, js—-Oue Dollgr.and 
; to 4,370,000 souls: , ve Cents. per year, if payment be made 
‘Thy ope wel ipa maids” The present kingdom-of Poland is Reriditay! lahoietane oc within two months from the time of 
mete cpt te i OS in the péreon of the Russian 3 ‘aud his su bing—One Dollar and Fifty Cents, withinsix 
trichle down, ws successors, afid comprises a: superfices. of 6340 pea ‘Anas hac et base arate Cents, 
e year. An addition of 12 1-2 cents will 
; Jjsquare Rene Ee eres of 3,850,000 hearts city Saaeitbons who receite their papers 
souls: waiwodeships, carrier. h 
7 namely, Warsaw, - Landomir,, ‘Lalish, Lublin, ae ‘the Cietishia 40 “ths pear perked ya 
; ‘Plotzk, Muscovia, Bodolathia, and Augustowo. land the ptiblisher is compelled to force collections, 
AIts vi r i Two roainiieepayecat i be demanded. 
* But asc payment is equally to the interest 





Re ase J arnour wet ne st} to 2,280, of aabscriber and publisher, it is in all cases solici- 
~~: OOK. sterling; the seventh part of ' hich sen _ Any srrbor 1 diane, wort 








|Sews dispersed through Poland, ieee ba: 


f. Chodzke, the population of the different Pro, 


sign whatever conditions they thought proper.—]} KENTUCKY.—Frankfort, J. B. Marshall—Lexings” 
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